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Classical Philology 



Volume XII "January igij Number i 



NOTES ON THE DELPHIC ORACLE AND GREEK 
COLONIZATION 

By Arthtjb Stanley Pease 

Near the beginning of Cicero's treatise On Divination, to illustrate 
the importance attached by different races to various kinds of pro- 
phetic power the question is asked, "What colony has Greece sent 
into Aeolia, Ionia, Asia, Sicily, or Italy without an oracle from the 
Pythia or Dodona or Ammon ? Or what war has been undertaken 
by Greece without the will of the gods?" 1 With this general testi- 
mony of Cicero we may compare harmonious statements from other 
authors. "It was under the lead of Phoebus," says Callimachus, 
"that men measured out their cities, for Phoebus ever takes pleasure 
in the establishment of cities, and it is Phoebus himself who contrives 
their foundations." 2 And the rhetorician Menander 3 asserts that 
Apollo had colonized the mainland, the sea, Libya, the Hellespont, 
the East, and all Asia, and says that the earth would have run the 
risk of being uninhabited had not the oracles of the gods everywhere 

1 De din. 1. 3. For the form of expression compare Cic. De rep. 2. 9: "Colo- 
niarum vero quae est deducta a Grais in Asiam, Thraeam, Italiam, Afrioam, praeter 
unam Magnesiam, quam unda non adluat?" 

2 In Apoll. 55 ff.; cf. Justin. 8. 2. 11 (of the Athenians): "immemores .... 
quod illo duce [sc. Apolline] tot bella vietores inierant, tot urbes auspicato condiderant." 

3 17 {Rhet. Gr. IX, 326, Walz); cf. Aristides. Paneg. in Cysico 237: ireiri<r$ai Si 
Tiva tfSri K &1 twv 4v 'TirepPopiois oi/j,cu rbv irepl Kv^Uov xpri<rp&v Kai rbv p.dpTvpa Tr)t 
ev5aip.oi>tas t% ttAXci, Ss Tats p.kv dXhais rrSKeffiv ^|jj7ijtijs &rri, Tjj Si 7r6X« rairrj xal 
dpxyyiTris, tos flip y&p fiXXas ir6X«s StA. twv oIkuttwv tpKurev o9s iviaTeCKtv cKaffrox&re, 
ra&TTjs Si £k rod e&$ios adrbs yiyovev olKurrT)s, ktX. 

[Classical Philolooy XII, January, 1917] 1 
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gone forth, from Delphi and from Miletus. 1 Celsus also, as pre- 
served to us in the pages of Origen, 2 inquires: "How many cities 
were founded as a result of oracles .... and as a result of oracles 
averted diseases and famine! And how many which neglected or 
forgot the oracles came to an evil destruction! And how many were 
sent forth for colonization and after complying with the things 
enjoined became prosperous!" In reply to which Origen, 3 not refut- 
ing the facts for pagan Greece, shows that the words of the Hebrew 
prophets, when heeded, have been followed by colonizations, cures, 
and rescues of equal importance, or, when neglected, by similar dis- 
asters. In the Scholia Danielis to Virgil's Aeneid 4 we find the state- 
ment, now grown vaguer through antiquity, that "the ancients used 
to receive by oracles signs by which they built their towns." Finally, 
in two other passages similar functions are ascribed to navrelai in 
general, 5 but possibly with Delphi more or less clearly in mind. 

With these general statements, ranging in date from Callimachus 
to the scholia on the Aeneid, have been combined a multitude of 
concrete cases lying between limits far earlier and later, and on the 
results have been based the widely divergent views of many scholars, 
from the enthusiastic acceptance of Grote 6 and Curtius 7 to the critical 
attitude of Holm, 8 Busolt, 9 Pohlmann, 10 and Hiller von Gaertringen," 

1 Sri iKivStiveve fiiv ivoUiyros elvat yrj iratra, el ju-i) ri, liavreta rod 0eov iravraxov 81) 
yjjs t\e^>olTt\ae rap' 1 ijn&v, £k Ac\<puv, £k MiXtjtov, ktX. This fear of leaving a place 
wild and uninhabited appears a little farther on in the same passage (Walz, p. 328). 

2 Contra Celsum 8. 45. • Ibid., 8. 46. « Ad Aen. 3. 88. 

6 Plut. De Pyth. orac. 9: dXXA tclis re fiavrelais iiri/xaprvpovai -rroXKal p£v ava- 
ffriaets xal pxToiKi<rpj>l v6\ewv "EWr/vlSuv TroXXal Si papflapucCiv aTpaTiwv, ktX. Ps.- 
Lucian De astrolog. 23: tiirep ol TraXaioi I56vres jadXcffra pa.vnil'QGi.v £xpt° VT0 Ka ^ °& 
vipepyov a&r47]v e'Troie'ovTO, dXX T oijre ir6\ias $Kt$ov o&re relxea TrepiefidWovTo otire 
tpbvovs ipydfrvro o&re yvvaiKas ty&fieov, vpXv B.v dij trapb. pAvrewv dKovtrai £*ea<rra, kt\. 

' History of Greece, chap, i: "he [i.e., Apollo] is moreover the guide and stimulus 
to Grecian colonization, scarcely any colony ever being sent out without encourage- 
ment and direction from the oracle at Delphi; Apollo Archegetes is one of his great 
surnames." 

7 II, chap. 4 (Eng. tr. [1888] II, 49-50) ; cf . Raoul-Rochette, Histoire critique de 
l'4tablissement des colonies grecgues (1815), I, 53 ff., whose attitude is reasonably cautious . 

» Gr. Gesch., I, 278, 293 ff. (Eng. tr., I, 244-45). 

• Gr. Gesch., I, 678: "Man darf nicht glauben, dass das delphische Heiligtum der 
hellenischen Kolonisation die Bahnen vorgezeichnet hat." 

»» Grundriss der gr. Gesch. (5th ed.), pp. 47, 55 (with notes 3 and 4); n. 4 fin.: 
"Von einer formlichen Leitung der Kolonisation, wie sie z. B. Curtius annimmt, kann 
keine Rede sein, da das delphische Orakel erst im 7. Jahrhundert eine panhellenische 
Bedeutung gewann. Die angeblichen Orakelsprtlche, welche die Koloniegrundungen 
auf Delphi zurtlckfuhren, sind meist Erfindungen ex eventu." 

" In Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, IV, Sp. 2535-36 (s.v. "Delphoi"). 
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or the even more condemnatory silence of Beloch. 1 Upon a subject 
so often discussed it is unlikely that much new light will be shed; 
but since I have recently had occasion to collect a considerable 
number of colonization oracles, I have been tempted to re-examine 
the question a little in detail. 

It should be remembered that the utterances of the Delphic 
oracle, like some other expressions of divine will, might be pro- 
foundly influenced by the wording of the questions submitted to it, 
as is well shown by Xenophon's famous question of the oracle and 
the criticism of it by Socrates, as told in the Anabasis. 2 Consequently 
our views of the effect of Delphi upon colonization will be much modi- 
fied according as we judge whether the oracle was asked by intending 
colonists where they should settle or merely asked by them to 
approve their settlement in some locality already selected. 

In addition to this double possibility in the form of the questions 
there is variety in the forms of answers ascribed to the oracle itself. 
We have, first, direct answers, in which the place to be settled is 
clearly mentioned by name or described in unmistakable terms. 
Secondly, there are what may be called conditional answers, in which, 
usually, no definite locality is named but the colonists are directed to 
found their town at the place where some particular thing shall 
occur. A third class may be called ambiguous oracles, in which, 
with or without conditional elements, the oracle as worded may be 
understood in more than one sense — sometimes in two widely diver- 
gent interpretations. In the past these three groups have not always 
been carefully differentiated, though it should be clear that arguments 
applying to one group will not necessarily hold for another. 

Let us, then, briefly review the oracles, noting, first, the gods by 
whom they are given, next, the two types of question, and, thirdly, 
the three types of answer. We shall then be in a better position to 
consider the different theories. 

1. Cicero, in the passage with which I began, 3 mentions three 

oracles — Delphi, Dodona, and Amnion — as having actively influenced 

colonization. The placing of these three on a level is censured by 

Holm, who says, "Moreover Cicero's words do not bear out the vast 

importance ascribed to Delphi, as they place it on a level with 

1 In his Gr. Gesch. » De div. 1. 3. 

* Anab. 3. 1. 5-7. 
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Dodona and the Libyan Oasis. If Dodona and Ammon could 
achieve as much as Delphi, then the achievement was nothing more 
than a formality." 1 The great majority of the cases I have collected 
ascribe the oracle to Delphi or to Apollo by name. Not a few refer 
to 6 Btbs as the source, 2 but here, in the absence of qualification, we 
are probably justified in assuming Apollo of Delphi, the supreme 
prophetic god, as meant. Oracles of this sort from Dodona are men- 
tioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 3 in the case of the Pelasgi (who 
had probably resorted to Dodona as being near where they were 
staying) and 4 in the case of Aeneas, who consulted it when he landed 
at Buthrotum, near by. Pausanias 5 and Suidas 6 mention an oracle 
from Dodona to the Athenians, and Stephanus of Byzantium 7 one 
to Galeotes and Telmessus. Other sources of such oracles are the 
Sibyl, 8 Apollo at Miletus (Branchidae), 9 at Clarus, 10 Grynean Apollo, 11 
the Lyciae sortes, 12 and Apollo at Delos, 13 these three latter instances 
coming, not from Greek authors, but from chance revivals or possibly 
inventions in Virgil. A certain prophetess (fatidica) is said to have 
foretold to Evander a place of settlement, 14 and several cases of the 
foundations of towns are said to have been due to dreams. Thus 
accounted for are the origins of Alexandria, 15 the later city of Smyrna, 16 

» Gesch. Gr., loc. tit. I quote from the English translation, I, 244, n. 9. 

»Hdt. 7. 170; Diod. 4. 29. 1; Dion. Hal. 19. 3. 1; Apollod. Bibl. i. 9. 2; Paus. 
7. 3. 1; Plut. Aetia Graeca 13; 15; id. De Pyth. orac. 27; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 848; 
Schol. Ar. Nubes 133; Strab. 6. 262, 278; Zenob. 1. 57; 5. 74; Ephorus ap. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. 'AXiefs; Steph. Byz. s.v. Ovdretpa; Paroem. Gr. ii. 370, No. 33; 421, No. 96. 
Much more vague is the expression: Kurd ri Xbytov &Touclav dx&TTeiXei>, in Diod. 
5. 54. 4; cf. xard ti 6eoirp6irtov (Zonar. 7. 1). 

" 1. 18. 

4 Dion. Hal. i. 51 ; cf . i. 55, which indicates some doubt as to the source of the 
oracle about the eating of the tables: fjv ydp rt d4atparov ainoh, as p.tv rivet Xiyovaiv 
iv AuStirri yev6p.evor, ws 8' trepoi ypdipovaiv (v ipvffpf %ipaa rift "ISijs, iv6a $Kei Sf/3uXXo 
imxapla viiupt) xprio/Mpdbs, fy airoTs i<ppaoe irXefx iirl Svaii&v i/\lov, ktX. 

«8. 11. 12. '"Paus. 7. 5. 3. 

« S.v. 'AwZ/Sas. " Virg. Am. 4. 345. 

7 S.v. TaXewrai. " Ibid. 4. 346, 4. 377. 

' See n. 4, supra. « Ibid. 3. 85 ff. 

• Menand. Rhet. loc. tit. » Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 1. 273. 

16 Plut. Alex. 26; Steph. Byz. s.v. ' A\€(dvSpeiai. 

" Paus. 7. 5. 1-2. For a representation of this scene on a coin of Smyrna see 
Head, Historia numorum, 2d ed., p. 594. 
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Laodicea, Nysa, and Antiochia. 1 Of these cases some are perhaps 
late inventions ascribing to other oracular seats what customarily 
belonged to Delphi, but besides these enough still remain to indicate 
that Delphi could hardly claim any exclusive privilege. Aside from 
Cicero's words I have found no evidence for Ammon, and it is not 
impossible that Cicero has added its name simply as that of a famous 
oracle often mentioned in connection with the other two, 2 and to 
furnish a rhetorical group of three, without any definite knowledge 
on his part of a tradition linking it with Greek colonization. Its 
inaccessibility would also have made consultation difficult. 

2. As to the types of question asked there is in most cases no 
evidence. Occasionally there are indications that the oracle was 
questioned after a site had been selected by the questioners. Thus, 
according to Thucydides, 3 the Lacedaemonians in 426 b.c. thought 
that Heraclea Trachinia would be a convenient military stronghold 
and set out to found a town there. First they consulted the god at 
Delphi, and when he bade them settle they sent colonists from their 
own number and from the Perioeci and any other Greeks who wished 
to go, except Ionians, Achaeans, and certain other races. When 
Alexander proposed a relocation of the city of Smyrna the inhabitants 
of the existing city consulted the oracle at Clarus and obtained a 
favorable reply before complying with his wish. 4 Traditionally of 
the contrary sort are the cases in which commands for colonization 

1 Steph. Byz. s.v. ' Avriixeui, AaoSlxeia. Such dreams on the part of Aeneaa are 
also related (Diod. 7. 3. 5; Origo gent. ram. 12. 5). 

• Ar. Aves 716; Plat. Legg. 5. 738c; for those mentioned, in addition to others, 
in stock lists of oracles, see Max. Tyr. 14. 1; 41. 1; Orig. Contra Celsum. 7. 3 ; Athanas. 
De incarnat. 47 ; cf . F. Jaeger, De oraculis quid veteres philosophi iudicaverint, Munich, 
1910, p. 22, n. 2. For rhetorical groups of three cf. Plin. Ep. 2. 20. 9. 

3 3. 92. Diodorus (12. 59. 3-5) , who gives a somewhat similar account, makes 
no mention of any consultation of the oracle. So Dorieus, after an initial failure in 
colonization ascribed to his having omitted to consult the oracle, questions the god 
el alpiei in' %i> ariWeTat x^PV (Hdt. 5. 42). 

4 Paus. 7. 5. 1-2. Epaminondas, before the foundation of Messene (Paus. 4. 
27. 5), having already determined on its site, iicfrevev avaoKoireioBai rots pAvreaai el 
(3ou\i}<rercu rairy Kal ra t&v Bewv iirix' a PV< ra <" <papAvuv Si Kai Toirwv elvai ra lepa 
ataia, otru irapeaKevi^ero h rhv olKiapAv, kt\. No weight should be attached to the 
statement of Diodorus, 8. 29. 1: Btl 'A/jkttotAtjs 6 Kal Bdrros ktUtcu pov\6p,evos 
Kvfrfvriv £Xa/Se xPVP^" 1 oSrws, for not only from this account but also from others 
(Hdt. 4. 150-56; Plut. De Pyth. orac. 27) it seems clear that Battus is not thought of 
as having previously determined upon a site, but, on the contrary, as having had 
difficulty in identifying the one prescribed by the oracle. 
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are given to those represented as having consulted the oracle about 
other matters and not having in mind the establishment of colonies. 
To Heracles after his labors; 1 to Cadmus inquiring about Europa; 2 
to Alcmaeon seeking purification after the murder of his mother; 3 
to the contemporaries of Orestes inquiring about averting pestilence 
and sterility of the fields; 4 to the Boeotians in a similar case; 5 to 
Battus trying to remedy his stammering; 6 to Myscellus asking how 
to obtain children; 7 and to the Heraclidae 8 and Lacius and Anti- 
phemus 9 inquiring about entirely different matters, came oracles 
enjoining colonization or change of residence. In other instances the 
initiative traditionally came from the god. 10 The inquirers are some- 
times groups — cities, bands of exiles, families — and often individuals, 
usually the okwnfa. 11 

3. The types of answer may next be considered. It must here 
be recognized that even if one should grant, for the sake of argument, 
the general authenticity of the answers reported, it must yet be 
admitted that the accounts of them are constantly incomplete, since 

> Diod. 4. 29. 1. 

* Apollod. Bibl. 3. 4. 1; Schol. Horn. II. 2. 494. 

« Thuc. 2. 102; Paus. 8. 24. 8-9; cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3. 7; 5. 3 ff.; Schol. Lucian 
Deorum concil. 12 (pp. 212-13, Rabe). 
' Schol. Vat. Eur. Rhes. 250. 
« Justin. 16. 3. 3. 

• Hdt. 4. 150, 155, and Macan's note on 155; Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 10. But 
J. J. Schubring (De Cypselo Corinthiorum tyranno, Gottingen, 1862, pp. 30-31) argues 
that Aristoteles (which we are told was his real name — Hier. Chron. ann. Abr. 1253, 
calls it Aristeus) took the title of Battus (the Libyan word for "king"), and that to 
explain its likeness to the Greek word for "stammerer" the oracle was invented. In 
this suggestion Schubring is followed by Studniczka, Kyrene, pp. 96-97. A reference 
in Heracl. Pontic. De rebus publ. 4. 1 (FHG, II, 212) should also be cited here. 

' Diod. 8. 17. 

8 Isocr. Archidamus 17 : 6 S£ Scos irepl piv S>v ivi\pd)Ti}aav oiK avei\ev, £ic£\evc S' 
adroit (irl r^i" irarpipav livai %<&pai>. 

9 Steph. Byz. s.v. T4\a. 

i° Cf. Hdt. 7. 170. In the case of Myscellus (Diod. 8. 17; Strabo 6. 262), when 
the oracle had bidden him found Croton, he, admiring the region of Sybaris, preferred 
to build there instead, and it was necessary for the god to reprove him in a second 
oracle. 

" Cf. Aristides Paneg. in Cyzico 237. In an important inscription from Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander both the colonists and the oecist make separate inquiries of the 
god. See O. Kern, Die GrUndungsgeschichte von Magnesia am Maiandros. The 
inscription is also found in Kern's Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander, No. 17; 
Michel, Becueil d' inscriptions grecques, No. 855. 
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only such parts of the tradition are cited as suit the immediate purpose 
of the writer who happens to preserve them. For various reasons it is 
unsafe to lay any especial weight upon those given to us in ostensibly 
the original words of the oracle. Yet taking the answers as they 
stand, under those which may be classed as direct 1 there are varying 
degrees of vagueness, from the ones which name only a continent 2 or 
country, 3 those which name but do not otherwise describe the future 
city, 4 those which give an additional characterization of its site by 
naming the river upon which it is to be built, 5 an island or other 
natural feature, 6 or a somewhat limited area in which it is to be 
situated, 7 to the dream of Alexander instructing him to build on the 
spot where he was then sleeping. 8 

1 Occasionally an answer which is mainly direct may contain additional confirmatory 
conditional elements, as that to the Chalcidians (Diod. 8. 23. 2), in which the Apsia 
River is definitely mentioned, and the additional instruction is given: 

ivff 1 rfirw p&Wom rbv Hp<reva 6ij\vs dirvlti 

ivBa irbXiv of/«fe, icrX. 
ol Si (card t&v 'Aif>lav irorapiv ebp6rres H/iireXov irepiTeir\eyn(yT}v £pive$ ri Xeyi/tepop 
ipuevbBrjKvv Zxrivav vb\iv. Cf. the founding of Tarentum (Dion. Hal. 19. 1. 4) and 
of Edessa (Justin. 7. 1. 7). 

* One version of the founding of Cyrene (Heracl. Pont. loc. cit.) mentions only 
Libya as the destination of the colony; so even Hdt. 4. 150-51, in part of his account. 
Cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 6 ff., and Plut. De Pyth. orac. 27, for the perplexity of Battus in 
determining the site to which he was sent. But see also Schubring, op. cit., pp. 5-6, 
for the improbability that the people of Thera should not have known of Libya. 

• E.g., Italy (Virg. Aen. 4. 345). 

•So Tabae in Lydia (Steph. Byz. s.v.), and the accounts of Diodorus of the 
founding of Cyrene (8. 29. 1) and Croton (8. 17) ; cf . Strabo 6. 262, 269. In Strabo- 
6. 257, Messenian exiles are told to settle with the Chalcidians in Rhegium (cf. 
Timaeus in FHG, I, 206-7, Nos. 64-65.) The resettlement of Troy is definitely 
directed (Schol. Vat. Eur. Rhes. 250). 

' Gela (Diod. 8. 23. 1) ; Tarentum (Dion. Hal. 19. 1. 4) ; Laurentum (Zonar. 7. 1) ; 
the settlement on the Apsia (Diod. 8. 23. 2); the new site of Smyrna (Paus. 7. 5. 3). 

•A mountain, in the Magnesia inscription, cited in p. 6, n. 11, supra; a floating 
island (Dion. Hal. 1. 18; Steph. Byz. s.v. ' Apopiytves) ; Ortygia and Arethusa (Paus. 
5. 7. 3) ; geographical features of Byzantium (Steph. Byz. s.v. Hvfavriov). This oracle 
is not entirely clear and it is noteworthy that its third verse, as quoted by Stephanus, 
appears, very slightly altered, as the fourth verse of a somewhat similar foundation 
oracle for New Rome (Constantinople) in Anth. Pal. 14. 115; cf. G. Wolff, De novis- 
sima oraculorum aetate, pp. 3-4. Cf. Strabo 3. 169-70, for the colonization of Gades 
£ti t&s TUpafcX&ws <tti)Xos, and the uncertainty as to where that might be; finally, 
for a tree growing out of the grave of Idmon cf. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 848. 

7 Cyprian Salamis (Eur. Hel. 148 ff.) ; Tarentum (Antiochus ap. Strabo 6. 279' 
and Diod. 8. 21. 3). 

» Paus. 7. 5. 2. Upon the exact words of the Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 1. 273- 
(. . . ."fatidica quae praedixisset Evandro his eum locis oportere considere") no- 
stress should be laid. 
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Among conditional answers one is struck by the large number in 
which the condition is dependent upon the appearance or action of 
some animal or plant. Of such the story of Cadmus and the cow, 1 
whose sinking down in weariness denoted the place for the founding 
of Thebes, is the most famous and possibly suggested several others. 2 
We find a sow, 3 a wild boar, 4 wolves, 5 foxes, 6 deer, 7 goats, 8 mice, 9 an 
eagle, 10 white crows, 11 and a lark 12 among the animals appearing in 
such replies. As an instance of a plant may be cited the wild olive 
growing on the grave of Idmon, mentioned by the scholia to Apollo- 
nius Rhodius. 13 But of more interest is a group of cases in which 

iEur. Phoen. 638 ff.; Apoll. Rhod. 3. 1180ff.; Sohol. Horn. II. 2. 494; Apollod. 
Bibl. 3. 4. 1; Hygin. 178; Ov. Met. 3. 6 ff.; Plut. Sulla 17; Paus. 9. 12. 1 (where the 
cow is described in some detail); Serv. Aen. 3. 88; Nonnus Dionys. 4. 289 ff. 

2 Ilium (Apollod. Bibl. 3. 12. 3. 1-2: (v <$ircp av airii (the cow) kXi9t; rbrip), and 
Buthrotum (Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 3. 293: "in eo loco ubi bos cecidit"); cf. Steph. 
Byz. and Etym. Mag., s.v. BovSpurbs) ; also Paroem. Gr., II, 370, No. 33. 

3 Diod. 7. 3. 4: rerpdirovv <xi5t<J5 Ka$iry^i<ra<r$ai irp&s ktIviv xAXeats; Dion. Hal. 
1.55: i/yepbva rerpiwoSa TroiTjcrapJvovs, Sirov av K&fzy rb ffiov; Serv. Aen. 3. 390 : "ubi 
bus ilia post fugam fuisset inventa." 

4 Athen. 8. 361: fj av Ix^vs Seifg nal Ss iypios v<piryfio~rrrai. 

"Apollod. Bibl. 1. 9. 2: iv ipirep av rbirip iirb fip<av ayptoiv %evi<r6ij, where the 
sequel shows the wild beasts to be wolves. 

' Steph. Byz. s.v. ' A\wireicbvvr)<ros : %v8a av inciiXa/cas tSuaiv a\direKos. 

7 Steph. Byz.'S.s. Qvdreipa : ov av bpadetij %\a<j>os rero^evpAm) icai Tpox&tov<ra ; ibid. 
«.D. Bufdcnoc : ivff ix^vs i\a(pbs re vopiv (SiiTKoviTi rbv airbv. Cf. Anth. Pal. 14. 115: 
4rff Ixffi** f\aipbs re vopjbv pbo-Kovrai is airbv. 

8 Solinus 9. 12; Justin. 7. 1. 7: "iussus erat ducibus capris imperium quaerere"; 
Porphyr. Tyrius (FHG, III, 690) mentions merely the oracular command to settle. 

9 Strabo 13. 604: Sirov av o! yriyevets airroh iiriSavrai (cf. Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 
3. 108: "ubi noctu a terrigenis oppugnatus esset"); Heracl. Pont. De rebus pub. 42 
(FHG, II, 224), of a mouse, oD b</>$£vTos x6Xi» (card xpV< r l 10 '' tKTurav. 

10 Steph. Byz. s.v. TaXeuTai : Sirov re av airruv Bvopivav aerbs apirdvQ t& prjpia. 

11 Schol. Ar. Nubes 133: ivda av (Sufi \evicbv xbpaica; cf. Eustath. ad Horn. Od. 
13. 408 (p. 1746, 61 ff.); Athen. 8. 361; Zenob. 3. 87 (.Paroem. Gr., I, 78); Apostol. 
7. 96 (Paroem. Gr., II, 421); Kern, Die Grilndungsgeschichte von Magnesia am Maian- 
dros; Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXX, 189. It should be noted, however, that this 
oracle indicates, not the place to settle, but the time to emigrate. 

18 Paus. 4. 34. 8: KbpvSov t^v SpvtOa £k pavreiparos .... ijyfi<racr$ai. An unde- 
scribed bird is mentioned in the Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 1. 242: "eo loco .... 
quo sagittis avem petisset." For the whole subject of animals as guides to a new 
home, see the important note of Frazer on Paus. 10. 6. 2, and, for ominous animals 
in general, L. Hopf, Thierorakel und Orakelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit, Stuttgart, 1888. 

" 2. 848; cf. p. 7, n. 6. 
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there is an ambiguity between plant and animal life. The two most 
famous cases are those of the Ozolian Locrians and the city of 
Rhegium. Locrus was warned to settle, according to Plutarch 1 and 
Athenaeus, 2 wherever he should be bitten by a wooden dog (^v\ivr}s 
kvvos). The solution of this puzzle was his being pricked by a briar 
(icvvda^aros) and settling at the place where it occurred. The Chal- 
cidians who found Rhegium are to establish their town where the 
male shall be discovered married to the female. 3 The answer comes 
when they find a vine twining around a wild fig tree. And for 
Tarentum a similar oracle is related. 4 Other conditional answers are 
that concerning the eating of tables by the Trojans, 5 and those in 
regard to Thurii, 6 Vienne, 7 Buneima, 8 and various other towns. 9 
The conditional oracle described by Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. 
'ldaXiov) is plainly aetiological, for it commands the founder of 
Idalium to settle 6irov Idoi t6v rihvov aviaxovra. One of the company 
at the proper time exclaims eldov, (SaaiXev, rdv rjhiov, and the town 
receives its name from this fact. Aetiological are also the oracles 

1 Aetia Graeca 15. 

2 2. 70c. 

3 Diod. 8. 23. 2; Dion. Hal. 19. 2. 1; Heracl. Pont. De rebus pub. 25. 3 (FHG, II, 
219). Compare the frequent poetic use of this figure, as in Hor. Bpod. 2. 10. 

'Dion. Hal. 19. 1. 4: «W <&v> ISwai rpiyov tj daXirrg Ttyyovra. rbr yiveiov. 
The fulfilment follows: (card Ttvos ipmov tt\i)<tIov tijs fla\<£TT»;j Te<pvie6Tos &p.tre\oi> 
l6eA.aa.vro KaraKexvp^ivriv, i^titrdv ivirpiyuv (shoots) TisKadeipUvos f/irreTo rrjt OaXirriit. 
Cf. Diod. 8. 21. 3, citing the verses, and contrast p. 10, n. 6. 

«Virg. Am. 3. 253 ff.; 7. 107 ff.; Dion. Hal. 1. 55; Strabo 13. 608; Origo gent. 
Bom. 12. 3; Lycophr. Alex. 1250 and schol. 

6 Diod. 12. 10. 5-6: throv pJX\ov<ru> oUdv /iirpiov SSaip irlvovret, ipterpl de p&fav 
S?5oit«. They find a Kpi\n\v ivop-afypiv-qv QovpLav, k'x ovo ~ av &i\&v xoXxiK iv (koWovv <k 
4yx<iptot pASip.vov. Cf. Zenob. 5. 19 (Paroem. Gr., 1, 123) where the preferable reading 
p-irpif iSup rtvorres appears. 

7 Steph. Byz. s.v. BUvvos : Sxov iKuSio-Tarov t&wov deiaovrai. KaToucrjo-ai. 

8 Steph. Byz. s.v. Boiveipa : i\8etv irpbs dvdpas ot oix foairi BiXawav. 

9 Athen. 3. 96d, e: %v8a &v |«k(ok irp&rov Tip.ri0rj, toAs jt48oj oi5r<p icai rijv Ke<pa\ii» 
itrl r<fi Selirvif irapaBivrwv, which happened at Eleusis; Dion. Hal. 19. 3. 1-2; yrjv 
de oMfeic eis fy &v KaraxO^vres ^pipav xal vinTa pelvwai. This the colonists themselves 
arrange shall be in the territory of Tarentum. Strabo 4. 179: i/yep^m xpfaacOa' 
toO jrXoO Trapa ttjs 'E<peo-ias ' AprtptSos \aftov<ri. A dream further explains that they 
are to take &(plSpvp.& ti tuv lepwv. Steph. Byz. s.m. ASapa, 'AXieis; id. s.v. T4\a 
(quoting Aristaenetus) speaks of two brothers who are bidden to go icpbs draroXAs 
yMov and i<p' i)\lov Sv<rp.ut>. 
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dealing with Argilus in Thrace, 1 Buthrotum, 2 Halieis, 3 Alopeconne- 
sus, 3 Thyatira, 3 Auara, 3 and Aegae. 4 

Among ambiguous answers may be included those requiring 
explanation before they can be used, and susceptible of more than 
one interpretation. This class was even in antiquity responsible 
for not a little of the adverse criticism of the oracles, as may be 
seen in an important section of Cicero's treatise De Divinatione,* and 
is a class noteworthy rather for the cleverness of its logical puzzles 
than for the frequency of its cases. Thus we find the oracle to 
Phalanthus 6 to found his city where he should see rain from a clear 
sky (ko aWpq.), which is fulfilled at Tarentum by a flood of tears 
from his wife, whose name was Aethra. According to Pausanias 7 the 
Sicilian expedition was due to an oracle from Dodona bidding the 
Athenians colonize "Sicelia," which they wrongly understood as the 
island rather than a ridge of that name near Athens. The condi- 
tional oracles which I have enumerated in which there is a confusion 
in form and interpretation between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are, of course, related to this group. And there are also some 
cases where understanding is rendered difficult, not by equivocation, 
but by obscurity of language, such as that in which the Heraclidae 
are advised to return to their ancestral land, 8 doubtful advice because 
of the uncertainty as to what land is to be so considered. 9 Alcmaeon, 

1 Heracl. Pont. De rebus pub. 42 (FHG, II, 224). 

2 Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 3. 293; Steph. Byz. and Etym. Mag-, s.v. HovdpwTbs. 

3 Steph. Byz. s.v. 

« Solinus 9. 12; cf. the story of the oracle about Gela (Etym. Mag. s.v.), though 
here the aetiological element lies in the rest of the story rather than in the words of 
the oracle itself, and is absent from the account as given in Diod. 8. 23. 1, and Steph. 
Byz. s.v. For an etymological explanation of the Battus legend see p. 6, n. 6. 
And in speaking of the conditional group in general I should mention a comparison 
suggested to me by Professor Campbell Bonner, namely, the passage in the Odyssey 
(11. 126 ff.) in which Teiresias directs Odysseus to perform certain sacrifices at a 
place to be identified in a manner quite characteristic of this conditional type. 

»2. 115-16. 

6 Paus. 10. 10. 6-8. And yet compare the very different oracle (due to a differ- 
ent tradition) given in the reference cited in p. 9, n. 4. Such inconsistencies as 
this have a force, not always easily measured, but cumulatively considerable, in 
weakening our acceptance of the oracular tradition. 

7 8. 11. 12; Suid. s.v. 'ArW/Sas. 

8 Isocr. Archid. 17 ff. Is the oracle in Virg. Aen. 3. 94-96, perhaps influenced by 
this story ? 

9- A/>70s p£v kot' dyxwTeiav .... Aatcedalfiova d£ kcitA 56tnv .... Me<r<njp?j!' 5£ 
Soptd\uTov \q<p$eT<rav; cf. Pind. Pyth. 5. 65-68. 
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too, was puzzled by the command to colonize a land which had not 
been seen by the sun and had not even been land at the time of his 
murder of his mother, until he discovered this place in the Echinades 
Islands which had recently risen from the sea. 1 The famous oracle 
in regard to Byzantium, 2 urging settlement opposite the city of the 
blind, appears, however, to have caused no doubt in the minds of its 
recipients, and additional indication of its late adaptation as an 
oracle comes from the ascription of the remark by Herodotus 3 to 
Megabazus the Persian. 

If we look at the oracles preserved ostensibly in their original 
form, neglecting such labored revivals or archaizings as those dealing 
with Smyrna, Laodicea, and Constantinople, 4 and those about Dar- 
danus, 5 and the Pelasgi, 6 we shall find that a considerable number are 
concerned with the colonies in Magna Graecia 7 and Sicily, 8 doubtless 
being derived from the histories of Antiochus of Syracuse and of 
Timaeus. 9 The others which I have gathered are those for Byzan- 
tium, 10 Magnesia, 11 Tabae in Lydia, 12 and Cyrene. 13 

One other kind of evidence must be noted, namely the indirect 
testimony regarding Delphi as a guide of colonization which is found 

1 See p. 6, n. 3. 

2 Strabo 7. 320 ; Tac. Ann. 12. 63 ; other references cited by J. Miller in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, s.v. "Byzantium." Plin. N.H. 5. 149 mentions Chalcedon 
as sometimes called Caecorum oppidum. 

s 4. 144, and see the note of Macan, who remarks that "one cannot suppose that 
Hdt. would have transferred an immortal witticism from the god to a barbarian." 

•Smyrna: Paus. 7. 5. 1-3; Laodicea: Steph. Byz. s.v.; Constantinople: Anth. 
Pal. 14. 115. 

» Dion. Hal. 1. 68. 

6 Ibid. 1. 18; Steph. Byz. s.v. ' Afiopiyives. 

7 Croton: Diod. 8. 17; Zenob. 3. 42; Suid. s.v. 'Apxlas. Apsia: Diod. 8. 23. 2; 
Tarentum: see p. 9, n. 4, and p. 10, n. 6. 

8 Gela: Diod. 8. 23. 1; Syracuse: Paus. 5. 7. 3; cf. Suid. s.v. 'Apxtas. 

»E. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, II (1893), sec. 285; cf. p. 14, n. 3. 

10 Steph. Byz. s.v. Hvtivrtov. 

" See p. 6, n. 11. « Steph. Byz. s.v. 

"Hdt. 4. 150 ff.; Diod. 8. 29. 1; Plut. De Pyth. orac. 27; Schol. Pind. Pyth. 
4. 10a. Against the genuineness of this tradition see p. 6, n. 6, and p. 7, n. 2. 
Yet F. Benedict, De oraculis ab Herodoto commemoratis, Bonn, 1871, who arranges 
very clearly the successive oracles dealing with the foundation of Cyrene, believes 
that the second (bidding the Therans to colonize Libya) may really have been given. 
The oracle dealing with Tegea (Steph. Byz. s.v.) should hardly be classed with 
colonization oracles. 
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in numerous inscriptions and other references 1 to Apollo with the 
title Archegetes and similar epithets. 2 These are in some instances 
found for towns for which there is literary tradition of a colonization 
oracle, as well as for many in which such literary data are lacking. 
In addition, beyond the statements which we can control, it may be 
supposed that some of the numerous cities named for Apollo 3 and the 
temples in which he appears without an epithet or with some other 
epithet than those here noted bear testimony to this same theory of 
his influence on colonization. 4 

Having reviewed the evidence, let us pass to a consideration of 
its meaning. The three main questions which occur to the mind are 
these: (a) Are any of the oracles preserved to us authentic, i.e., 
actually given to colonists before their emigration? (6) If not, is 
there any proof that the Delphic oracle really influenced colonization, 
and in what way did it do so ? (c) To what motives may be ascribed 
the manufacture of oracles, if we should find any of such a kind ? 

a) We must at the outset adopt the only rational view, that, 
barring the negligible element of chance coincidences, those oracles 
in which historic facts are foretold with exactness and detail are to 

1 S. P. Lampros, De conditorum coloniarum Graecarum indole praemiisque et 
honoribus, Leipzig, 1873, 11 ff.; Farnell, Greek Cults, IV, 374 ff. And cf. the 
passage quoted in p. 1, n. 3. Of inscriptional and numismatic material there is 
much, which need not be repeated, from the collections of Lampros and Farnell. 
It concerns the following cities (F= Farnell, Vol. IV; L= Lampros): Aegina, F. 367, 
n. 34d; Alaesa, F. 375, n. 69; Apollonia (Epirus), F. 375, n. 74a; Attaleia, F. 375, 
n. 65; Calymna, F. 375, n. 70; Cyrene, Pind. Pyth. 5. 56 ff.; F. 375, n. 74c; Cyzicus, 
Aristides Paneg. in Cyzico 237; F. 375, n. 67a; Enna, L. 14, n. 3; Erythrae, 
F. 375, n. 65; Halicarnassus, F. 375, n. 68; Hierapolis (Phrygia), F. 375, n. 66; 
Ilium, F. 374, n. 63; Lycia, F. 375, n. 71; Megara, F. 374, n. 64; Naxos, Thuc. 
6. 3. 1; Appian 5. 109; F. 375, n. 69; Rhegium, L. 13, n. 2; South Russia, F. 375, 
n. 72; Talmis (Nubia), L. 16, n. 5; Tauromenium, F. 375, n. 69; Telmessus, F. 375, 
n. 67; Thurii, F. 375, n. 746. For certain other more indirect evidences see Lampros, 
pp. 16-20. 

2 The epithets of Apollo in these passages are: apxyytriis, dpx7V^ 5 > Suj/iaTlTijs, 
riye/Mbv, ktI<tt7is, oIkict^s, 7rpo7ry£ri)s, v/mKaBiryeiuiv. Should the passage in Plutarch 
De Pyth. orac. 16 be referred here? In d£ fiaWov [sc. iiratvui] 'E/jerptets Kal MdyvijTas, 
avOpiivuv awapxats Supycrantpovs rbv 0ebv, (is Kapv&v SoTrjpa Kal irarpipov Kal yevtavov 
Kal cpiXAv8pu>irov, kt\,; cf. Oehler in Pauly-Wissowa, RealencyclopOdie, I, Sp. 2826 init. 
(«.». ' KiroiKla). 

' Roscher, Lexicon, I, 441, thinks that some of the twenty-five Apollonias men- 
tioned by Stephanus of Byzantium were probably named for this reason. 

4 Compare also the tithes (xpvaovv Oipoi) sent by certain cities to Delphi (Bouche- 
Leclercq, Histoire de la divination. III, 133-34; Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXX [1895], 
182, and n. 2; Plut. De Pyth. orac. 16). 
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be considered as composed after the events which they predict. 1 By 
this principle the large class of conditional oracles must be rejected, 
since the movements of animals and the growth of plants could 
obviously not be foretold. Incidentally, such oracles fail to give 
directions sufficiently definite to admit of application. 2 Had any 
considerable number of conditional answers ever been given, the 
reputation of the oracle as a helpful and practical agency would have 
been very effectually ruined. Even in their most unsophisticated 
days, in matters of such importance, men could hardly have been 
expected to turn to Delphi unless from past experience they had 
gained the expectation of real assistance there. The ambiguous 
oracles are perhaps a trifle less open to question, at least in cases 
where they contain no conditional element, yet even of the few of 
these known to us almost none is free from suspicion. Those to the 
Heraclidae and to Alcmaeon fall in the realm of the mythical or 
legendary; that about Byzantium was originally a mere human 
remark,- 3 the "rain from a clear sky" has a distinct conditional ele- 
ment; and the colonization of "Sicily" 4 appears suspiciously like a 
companion piece invented by some one to match the account of the 
death of Hannibal on "Libyan" soil, which is narrated in close con- 
nection with it. Of the plain answers, on the other hand, freed from 
conditional elements, and excluding late revivals in Virgil 5 and the 
Palatine Anthology 6 and such mythical cases as that of the Cyprian 
Salamis, 7 there seems to be a residuum which it might have fallen 
within the physical power of the oracle to declare. 8 To direct an 

1 Hendess, Untersuchungen fiber die Echtheit einiger delphischer Orakel, Guben, 
1882, p. 1. 

2 Seldom, moreover, do they reveal that remarkable acquaintance with foreign 
lands that some modern writers have ascribed to the Pythian priesthood. Plut. 
De Pyth. orac. 27, speaks of the difficulties connected with oracles in general: row 
jxiv oiv r6re xoXX^y iSu p.vJjp,iiv irapeivat. xoXXek yap {<pp&£cTo ml riwwi> <njpieta /tat 
irp&S-twv Kaipol koX 6ewv lepa Stawovrlwy Kai rjpi&iav dirAppijroi ffiJKai Kai Svae^eiperoi. 
Haxpiv diraipovai Trjs 'EXXdSos. 

> See p. 11, n. 3. ■ See p. 7, n. 6. 

' See p. 10, n. 7. i See p. 7, n. 7. 

' See p. 7, n. 3. 

8 Even here we must note the warning of E. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, II 
(1893), sec. 285, note: "Alle Orakel sind von der sehr begreiflichen, aber historisch 
absurden Anschauung beherrscht, dass der Gott dem ahnungslosen Oekisten befiehlt, 
nach der Stelle zu ziehn, wo er und seine Nachkommen prosperiren werden." The 
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emigrant to a definite place, without predicting, in any very explicit 
way, what would befall him when he reached it, surely required a 
well-informed rather than a superhumanly wise intelligence. 1 This 
is not to assert that the oracles ostensibly preserved to us in meter 2 
are authentic in form, for that they are largely later inventions is so 
generally agreed 3 as to need no especial discussion. 4 Yet that there 
should have been so large a fabrication without some historic basis 
seems improbable, especially in view of the additional evidence from 
the widespread traditions I have mentioned in regard to Apollo 
Archegetes. Finally, Thucydides is witness to the historic fact of 
the consultation of the oracle by the Spartans at the founding of the 
Trachinian Heraclea in 426 B.C. 5 

6) The explanation of these facts must be sought, I believe, as 
others have sought it, along the line of the confirmatory oracle. That 

view of F. Benedict, De oraculis ab Herodoto commemoratis, Bonn, 1871, p. 37, 
is that most oracles about foundations are spurious, either containing prodigies by 
which the place is to be recognized or a description of the place so exact as to be 
clearly referable to the period after the place had been settled. "Genuina eiusmodi 
oracula ea tantum haberi possunt, quibus deus nihil iubet nisi urbem certo quodam 
loco condi fortasse nomine quoque addito, quod coloniae imponatur." Cf. p. 39, and 
pp. 37-39, for the oracles he considers as genuine, as having a genuine base later 
reworked, or as false. 

1 Even in this class there are, of course, suspicious oracles, to be rejected. Such 
are probably the antithetical pairs promising health and wealth to the settlers of 
Croton and Syracuse respectively (Strabo 6. 269; Steph. Byz. s.v. 2vpdKov<rar, Suid. 
s.v. 'Apxlas) and simultaneously sending the founders of Gela and Telmessus to the 
sun's rising and setting (Steph. Byz. s.vv. IVXa, YaXewrai. The Etym. Mag., s.v. 
rAa, gives only one half of this pair.). 

>Seep. 11, nn. 5-13. 

«E. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, II (1893), sec. 285: " Friih sind daher Orakel- 
spruche in Umlauf gekommen, welche den Oekisten gegeben sein sollen; Herodot und 
Antiochos von Syracus haben viele von ihnen bewahrt, ihnen folgt namentlich Timaeos 
(bei Diodor zum Theil erhalten), wahrend Ephoros mit besserem geschichtlichen 
Verstandniss sie meist bei Seite liess. Historisch ist keins dieser Orakel; vielfach 
sind sie aus den spateren Schicksalen der Colonie zurecht gemacht." P6hlmann, 
Grundriss der gr. Gesch., 5th ed., p. 47; Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 2d ed., I, 677; Holm, 
Gesch. Gr., chap. 19, sec. 9 (Eng. tr., I, 245); Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXX, 190 ff. 

4 Doubts as to the authenticity of extant oracles on stylistic and other grounds 
began as early as antiquity. Cf. Cic. De din. 2. 116; Plut. De Pyth. orac. 5 f. Wila- 
mowitz (Hermes, XXX, 192) , speaking of the inscription from Magnesia, says, " Orakel 
zu verfertigen war leichter fur einen magnetischen Localantiquar als dorisch zu schrei- 
ben." The date of this inscription is about 200 B.C., and the date of the oracular 
verses it contains only a little older (Wilamowitz, p. 194). And see Studniczka, 
Kyrene, p. 98, against the genuineness of the Battus oracles. 

<■ 3. 92. 
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the consultation of Delphi was not a merely gratuitous act but rather 
a formal or conventional rite is well indicated by Herodotus, 1 who 
censures the neglect of Dorieus to consult Delphi as to where he 
should go, or to do any of the other customary things, and a little 
later indicates that his disobedience to a subsequent oracle led to his 
failure and death. Now, that the oracle should have been consulted, 
perhaps regularly, for the purpose of obtaining favorable predictions 
or a blessing before the founding of a colony, as before any other act 
of importance, is both easily credible and highly probable, and bears 
some resemblance to traditional customs in Italy. 2 That the 
approval of the god may have been sought not only for the place of 
settlement but also for the person of the founder is shown by an 
inscription from Magnesia on the Maeander 3 describing the found- 
ing of that town, although generally the founder was apparently 
already chosen (sometimes self -chosen) and is often spoken of as the 
one who consults the oracle. 4 Those who came to Delphi for advice 

1 5. 42 f . : b Aapievs .... afrfoas \abv 2iraprr/JTas dye is iwotKltjv, otire t<j> iv 
Ae\<pouri xP 1 7 <rT 1/ l> 'V XRV< r &P AV <>* is tfvriva yrjv KrUrtav fj, oire 7ron}<ras oiSiv twv vopufo- 
pJvwv. It is by no means clear that Plato (Legg. 6. 759c; 828a) includes the foundation 
of colonies as an event in which the oracle should intervene, but the approval of the 
colony's laws and the regulation of some of its religious ceremonies was to be derived 
thence. 

2 Raoul-Rochette, Histoire de VStablissement des colonies grecques, I, 54; Cic. 
Phil. 2. 40. But the divination in Italy is usually employed immediately before the 
founding of the town, rather than at so long an interval in advance. 

3 Cited in p. 6, n. 11. The relevant part follows: iirep<aTi}<rdvT<or Si rls 6 dvijp 
oSrbs iffrtv i Ka6-qyq<r6nevos rip.iv Kal irbOev, i debs %xP'Q< rev ' — 

"Eitti tis iv repJvei T\aixov yivos dXxipos dvi)p 
is 7' ip.iv Trp&TUTTa iiriiS-erai ivrijUoXfoas 
vr\bv ip.bp. TrpoXwroOov rb yap ireirpwpivov iarlv. 
oStos Kal 8c/|« x^xrou iroMirvpov dpovpav. 

They apply to Leucippus, and he consults the god on his own behalf and obtains 
this reply: 

(TTiW 1 iwl Hap.<pti\wy k6\ttov, KeiKmre, tpipoirXov 

\abv dyiap. Mdyvrfra bfiortiyyovov, i>s av i/ceiai 

OdprjKos <TKbire\ov Kal ' XpavBlov alicii piedpov 

Kal MvKd\i)S 6pos aliri dTcvavrlov 'EvSvp.lwvos 

evda Si MavSpohtirov Sbpov 6\j3ioi oUfaoviriv 

Mdyvijres iro\U<r<riv wepiKTi6ve<r<riv ayqrol. 

I have quoted these lines (without noting slight restorations) as being our most 
important single bit of epigraphical evidence bearing upon the subject under discussion. 
For the relation of the Magnesians to Delphi cf. also Athen., p. 173. That the epithet 
"Agyieus," or "god of ways," may have contributed to the consultation of Apollo by 
those intending to colonize, as Farnell {Greek Cults, IV, 202) suggests, appears to me 
unlikely, since this epithet belongs to him rather as god of streets. 

4 Cf. Oehler in Pauly-Wissowa, RealencyclopOdie, I, Sp. 2825, s.v. 'Axoixia. 
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found there priests who, by reason of conversations with the visitors 
to the shrine, were no doubt rather well informed as to conditions — 
geographical, social, political, and commercial — in various parts of 
the Mediterranean world, and in a position to impart not a little 
intelligence of value. But here the zeal of some scholars has perhaps 
led them too far, as in the case of Curtius, 1 who says: 

The topographical knowledge of the priests was so accurate that they 
were always able to ascribe the ill-success of a colony, for which it was 
endeavored to make them responsible, to a misunderstanding or disobedience 

of the divine words It cannot have been but that in the plans of 

the oracle all shipping news was very accurately preserved in writing, that 
the results of all new voyages were placed side by side, and that it was 
endeavored by means of maps of the different countries to understand the 
situation of the coast-lines already occupied, as well as of those still vacant 
and suited for settlements. Such attempts had been frequently made at 
the priestly centers of ancient geographical knowledge, before at Miletus the 
art of chartography was developed, and Anaximander introduced tabular 
maps of the earth into the circle of physical science. 

This view of the systematic gathering of news and of Delphi as a 
"well-trained emigration agency," 2 has, however, been much quali- 
fied by later scholars. 3 Evelyn Abbott* imagines the probable care 
of the priests in concealing the sources of their knowledge — 

as by this means the possession of it became the more surprising. Great 
indeed must have been the astonishment of the wandering mariner when 
he discovered that his divine guide was acquainted with the local peculiarities 
of the place selected for the colony to a degree which required a personal 
knowledge of the country. 

But may we not perhaps reply that to the believing consultant the 
divine omniscience would have been hardly surprising, while the 
unbeliever (had there been such) would either not have consulted 
the oracle at all, or, if he had, would have directed his wonder toward 
the human mouthpieces of the divinity? Nor does Abbott suffi- 
ciently emphasize the fact that the oracles which might have been 

i History of Greece, II, chap. 4 (Eng. tr. II, 49-50). And Bouche-Leclercq (His- 
toire de la divination, III, 132) speaks in similar words. 

2 C. W. C. Oman, Hist, of Greece, 5th ed., pp. 92-93. 

» Notably Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 2d ed., I, 678, and n. 2 (where a good bibliography 
is given); Pohlmann, Grundriss der gr. Gesch., 5th ed., p. 55, n. 4; Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen in Pauly-Wissowa, Bealencyclopadie, IV, Sp. 2535, s.v. "Delphoi." 

' Hist, of Greece, I, 362. 
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given in advance, namely, the plain and direct answers, do not, so far 
as we can control them, seem to presuppose any superhuman intelli- 
gence, while those in which there appears some remarkable coinci- 
dence or unusual local knowledge are by that very fact exposed to 
the rationalizing suspicion of being oracles after the event. 

Another element affecting the case is the theory that the oracles 
more or less frankly confirmatory were not merely intended to guide 
the settler but also to act as a sort of charter or deed to the land 
occupied. This view is well set forth by Holm, 1 who remarks that the 
oracle taken by a colonizing expedition "legitimized the undertaking 
and gave it a privileged position as regards others — always subject, 
however, to the proviso that the true meaning of the oracle was dis- 
covered." And Holm further compares the pronouncements of Pope 
Alexander VI legalizing the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. That 
colonists settling in lands already partly occupied (as in Magna 
Graecia) sometimes found difficulty in maintaining their position 
there is little doubt, 2 and at least one ancient account, though dealing 
with facts of rather shadowy historical character, yet seems to reflect 
this feeling, when Dionysius of Halicarnassus 3 represents the Abo- 
rigines as permitting the settlement of the Pelasgians only after they 
had learned of the oracle to the latter people bidding them to settle 
in a certain definite place. That the Spartans within historic times 
used or tried to use this legalizing character of the oracle to strengthen 
their claims to disputed land in Greece itself appears probable from 
several passages. 4 Abbott suggests 5 that "the priests at Delphi 
claimed a right of possession in the whole world beyond the limits of 
Hellas. In their eyes property did not exist, except among the 
Greeks." For this view he offers no evidence, and the appearance 
of the word didoifit in some of the extant oracles 6 is perhaps hardly 
more than a form, occurring in other kinds of oracles also. 7 Yet even 

1 Gr. Gesch., chap. 19 (Eng. tr., I, 245, n. 9). 

1 G. Diesterweg, De iure coloniarum Graecarum, Berlin, 1865, p. 10. 

» 1. 20. Perhaps compare also the first part of the Magnesia inscription. 

'E.g., Isocr. Archid. 17 ff.; Hdt. 1. 66; Thuc. 3. 92; Steph. Byz. s.v. TeyAi. 
And cf. Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly-Wissowa, BealencyclopOdie, IV, Sp. 2535, s.v. 
"Delphoi," for the attempts to control the oracle as evidence of its influence. 

« Hist, of Greece, I, 361. 

« Hdt. 1. 66; Steph. Byz. s.v. Teyia; Diod. 8. 23. 2; Strabo 6. 279. 

' Cf. Hendess, op. tit., pp. 6-7. 
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with considerable qualification of Abbott's statement it is not hard 
to recognize the importance of such legitimizing power. It may be 
remarked in passing that for purposes of legitimization an oracle 
which clearly named and described the promised land would be of 
greater value — because bringing greater conviction — than one which 
did not, just as with deeds of property at the present day; while an 
ambiguous one, on account of the doubt as to its proper fulfilment, 
and a conditional one, because of the vague, transitory, or sometimes 
deliberately creatable character of its fulfilment, would have carried 
the least permanent conviction to hostile previous occupants of the 
soil. Of the oracles preserved ostensibly in their original form (i.e., 
in meter) I have found none entirely free from any mention of geo- 
graphical features; that is, purely conditional. 

In addition to the desire for good omens and the desire for legiti- 
mization a third motive may well have led to the consultation of 
oracles, namely, the wish to secure instructions as to the introduction 
of forms of worship into the new colony 1 and to obtain the religious 
advice and interest of the priests of one of the most powerful and 
centralized Hellenic cults and the protection of its deity. That 
definite inquiry about such matters was thought of as forming a 
regular part of the consultation by intending colonists is indicated 
by Dionysius. 2 To a new state, without history and traditions 
gained from its own soil, either religious or political, the connection, 
through the worship of Apollo Archegetes or of other gods prescribed 
by the Pythia, 3 with the ceremonial and mythological wealth of 
Hellas itself could hardly fail to be stimulating. And from the view- 
point of the oracle itself the political opportunities 4 offered for keep- 

1 Plat. Legg. 6. 759c; 8. 828a. A little of such advice is given in the traditional 
oracle to Dardanus (Dion. Hal. 1. 68): 

e/s irb\iv f)p ktI£q<t6o. 0eoh <r^/3os &<pdnov aid 
$eivai, Kai ^uXaxais re <r4fieiv $v<rlais re %opo« re 
ttrr' av yap ride <rep.va Kad' dptripriv %0bva ni/xv'O 
dwpa Atbs Kotpijs a\bx*p <r£0ev, ij 5e 7rAXis trot 
lorat atrbpdiyTOi rbv del XP^"">" fll><aTa vavra. 

2 1. 68: dia.(jtavrev6p£vov Si [sc. rbv Adpdavov] vepl rijs olK$<re<as tA. re SXKa paBeiv 
Kai wept t&v iepwp rrjs <pv\aKrjs rivSe rbv xPV^^by \apetv, ktX. 

» In connection with the dedications in colonies to Apollo, Busolt (Gr. Gesch. 
2d ed., I, 678, n. 2) somewhat fancifully suggests that such dedications may have 
reference to his character as god of war and of the spring (when colonies were usually 
sent out). 

4 Pohlmann, Grundriss der gr. Gesch., 5th ed., p. 47. 
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ing in touch with the outposts of Greek civilization, and, from the 
mercenary side, the returns in tithes 1 from the colonies over which 
some control could be asserted, furnished an ample recompense. 

c) Some of these same reasons doubtless prompted the subse- 
quent forgery of oracles. The desire for good omens applied only 
tc the founding itself, but the wish to legitimize it, especially in 
cases of controversy, 2 might at any time arise, and the desire to con- 
secrate the origins of colonies and cities and to refer them to the gods 
as originators, as Livy says, 3 would increase with the growing pride 
and dignity of the town. On the part of the priests, the chance to 
obtain tithes, with the development and increasing wealth of a settle- 
ment, would furnish a standing motive for asserting any claims that 
might antedate its founding. At a time when no needs of actual 
legitimization were involved, and when the oracle was no longer con- 
sulted to any great extent for purposes of colonization, conditional 
and ambiguous oracles might be very striking and effectual for such 
an end, and to such a period I believe they must mainly be ascribed. 
The indirect methods by which the priesthood at Delphi circulated 
such traditions we cannot control, for their tracks were, of course, 
carefully covered; but modern scholars have been ready to suspect 
their influence upon Herodotus, Antiochus of Syracuse, Timaeus, 4 
and even Ephorus. 5 Once let the theory become established, as it 
was, apparently, by the time of Herodotus, that the seeking of advice 
from the oracle was the normal method, and local historians and 
antiquarians would naturally, unaided or in consultation with 

1 Farnell, Greek Cults, IV, 204; Bouehe-Leelereq, Histoire de la divination, III, 
133-34. 

2 Cf. p. 17, n. 4. And Wilamowitz (Hermes, XXX, 191) advances evidence for 
thinking that the motive for the foundation story in the Magnesia inscription was 
to secure special privileges for the city from the powerful Cretan sea-rovers, by 
emphasizing a former residence of the Magnesians in Crete. 

« 1. Praef. 7. 

' A. von Gutschmid, Kl. Schriften, IV, 150 ff., 159 ff. (Index fontium Herodoti) ; 
Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, 284-85; E. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, II, 
sec. 285; cf. Macan, edition of Herodotus, Books 4-6, pp. lxxxv-lxxxvi. 

» Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 285; Hiller von Gaertrigen in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
encyclopadie, IV, Sp. 2522, s.v. "Delphoi." E. Meyer, loc. cit., makes an exception 
of Ephorus, however. Bouehe-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination, III, 131, n. 2: 
L'oracle refit, a son point de vue, l'histoire de la colonisation, et Ton finit par trouver, 
a l'origine des metropoles elles-mSmes, l'inevitable xpr)<rnos qui en determine la 
fondation." Cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXX, 182. 
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Delphi, 1 see that fitting oracles were not lacking in the cases of those 
towns in which they were interested. 2 If by the same process an 
etymology could be furnished for the name of the colony a double 
end would be attained. 3 The projecting of such inventions back into 
the period of legend would have been a task obviously neither dis- 
tasteful nor difficult. 

To sum up, then, we may say that a closer examination reveals 
the impossibility of a large number of the oracles extant ever having 
been delivered before the events to which they relate; but nothing 
prevents us from supposing that the oracle was formally consulted 
to obtain confirmation of previously selected sites and leaders of 
colonies, and for directions as to the cults to be introduced. This 
service was recognized by the colonies in dedications to Apollo 
Archegetes and by tithes, and thereupon several motives, sentimental, 
mercenary, and etymological, on the part of the colonists, the priests, 
and the historians, led to the invention of an increasingly imposing 
mass of legend which forms the bulk, if not all, of the extant oracles 
in meter, and which may occasionally drag into discredit oracles 
which possess some historic basis. 4 

i Delphic records are mentioned by Plut. Solon 11. 2: rots AeX^flf ivoixvliiux<nv. 
For poets in collusion with Delphi as a cause of the circulation of oracles see Scholl, 
Philologus, X, 25-81; Benedict, De Oraculis ab Herodoto commemoratis, Bonn, 1871, 
pp. 1-2. 

« Cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXX, 192. And for a theory as to the origin of the 
Cyrene oracles, see Studnicza, Kyrene, p. 100. 

' See the aetiological oracles in p. 10, nn. 1-4. 

1 The work of Gotte, Das delphische Orakel in seinem politischen und sittlichen 
Einfluss au} die alte Welt, Leipzig, 1839, has not been accessible to me. Certain other 
passages in which examples of colonization oracles appear may here be cited, without 
detailed comment: Vitruv. 4. 1. 4 (thirteen Ionian cities); Diod. 5. 81. 6 (Lesbos); 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 9. 55 (Milesian colonists). 



